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I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors. 


Pope. 





Assemblages of Sixty Thousand Men against the Ministry. 





’Tis not a spark of discontent that gleams, 
Or single blaze that shows its local beams : 
’Tis.one clear, general, strong, and steady flame, 


That burns in every honest heart the same. 


Ovr duty is a painful register of evil omens. We have no 


good to dwell upon, even in the most distant perspective of 
our view. We stand upon the precipice of ruin. Beneath 
our feet is the black abyss of anarchy, and the despotism of 
infuriate passions ; and as we stand upon the giddy verge, the 
ministerial hunters hem us round with bayonets, and every 
instant urge us to take the dreadful leap. To turn upon them 
is a fearful task ; they have armed all their hands with whips 
of scorpions. Hunger and famine are their assistant fiends ; 
and they stand behind these grim auxiliaries, like the ministers 


of vengeance,— 
To ride the whirlwind, and direct the storm 


Like the 
destroying angel, they have walked through the realm, and 


only marked the doors of their dark agents, as exceptions to 


on the heads of their forlorn and miserable victims. 


the sweeping denunciations against our wretched country. 
Shall they compel us to throw ourselves into the horrors 
which menace the conclusion of their career? Or shall we 
turn upon them, in spite of ‘all the terrific dangers that would 
intimidate us from the attempt to rescue our beloved country 
The 


hour of deliberation is still left us; but it will shortly pass ; 


irom THESE, its worst and most dangerous cnemies ? 


and the dreadful moment arrive, when the patience of hu- 
manity must fail, and the wildest spirit of revenge succeed the 
lamentations of despair. 

The ministers have armed themselves with despotic power, 
The 


use they are making of their oppressive authority, proves 


to meet the remonstrances and prayers of the people. 


to demonstration that they were not in want of it tor the 


What SUSPECTED man 


purposes which they pretended. 





‘ave they imprisoned? What dangerous REBEL have they 





lodged in safety? What midnight assembly have they closed ? 
What have they yet done, to discover a conspiracy, or to 
They shoot their arrows at random in the 
But 


then their victims are poor; and who cares ouglit for virtue in 


detect the traitors. 
dark, and pierce the best and noblest in the kingdom. 


distress ? 

The outrageous reply which the ministers have made to 
the petitions of the country, accusing it of treason, and re- 
sorting to tyranny to stifle complaint, produced at Man- 
chester a convulsion of despair. The poor starving misera- 
ble objects could not conceive the possibility, that a legis- 
lature could have been imposed upon, But they knew there 
must be imposition, and knavery, in the proceeding, which at 
once destroyed all their hopes. They were not traitors ; 
but felt if the false of could 


be resorted to, to get rid of their petitions, that all the 


accusation treason 


they 
prospects of better times would vanish for ever, Hope, 
the wretcn’s last comfort, was torn from them: the men who 
had ruined, now threatened to destroy them. In the vigour 
of the couatry, the nation would have risen at once to 
demand the instant degradation and punishment of such 
servants of the state. But we are fast verging to dissolution, 
and can only exhibit the fitful convulsion of an exhausting 
fever. Sixty thousand of our countrymen thought justly 
that the Prince must have been deceived, or he could never 
have turned a deat ear to the complaints of his people. 
They therefore proposed marching to London, to present 
their grievances to himself; and with only the choice of 
perishing at home, or on the road, they assembled at Man- 
chester. We may be accused of sedition, and of a wish to 
encourage the turbulence of the multitude, when we declare 
that we see nothing illegal, nothing treasonable in the falla- 
these most miserable of men. What are 


cious hopes of 


they to do Where are they to go? Shall they lie down 
and starve, while so many thousands live luxuriously upon 
Shall they com- 
Shall 


garden and storelouse of 


the system that grinds them to the dust ? 
mit suicide, to silence the gnawing agony of hunger ? 


they perish, in England, in the 


SS 
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the world ; in a country that commands the produce of the 
most distant regions? What constitution, what duty pre- 
scribes this? Who will dare tell the suffering wretches to 
get rid this way of their miseries? None! Then they must 
be relieved. Do not tell us that nothing can be done. 
Thete can, there MUST be done mvucn yet. Rather than 
ONE Englishman should starve, every man, who is worthy 
of the name, should bring his all into the common stock, 
and share it freely. But before that is done, we call upon 
the ministers to do their duty---to tell their master, that his 
people are absolutely starving-—-that Britons, over whom 
he reigns in luxury, are starving—and he will find some means 
of alleviating the distress. He has given fifty thousand 
pounds already-—he can spare fifty more, rather than his 
people should perish---he can spare a hundred ‘more, rather 
than his people should perish. Look at the establishment 
at Windsor, and see the expensive arrangements made for 
the pretended dignity of a man, whom the hand of heaven 
precludes from enjoying it. See the idle splendour lavished 
upon an unfortunate maniac, whom it mocks, while it insults 
the poverty that is tortured to support it. Look around 
everywhere. The eye of retrenchment can rest nowhere 
upon the public expenditure, but it finds something that 
can be reduced, and that ought to be reduced. Let us 
have no more cant about public officers not being paid suf- 
ficiently for their services. ‘Fhey could claim justly no more 
for real services, than the nation could aflord. For their 
services, the smallest mite would be more than compensation. 
Instead of salaries, they deserve impeachment. Prisons 
should be their palaces, and the public contempt their only 
reward. Most of our public men have large fortunes, which 
they have made out of the public spoil. Many individuals 
are possessed of larger incomes annually, than would be 
necessary to feed thousands of mouths; and yet they will 
continue to draw from the Treasury the last farthing of enor- 
mous salaries, while those who pay them are existing upon 
the most precarious means, and the most wretched articles 
of food. And yet they are not over paid! Lord Castle- 
reagh is not over paid! Mr. Canning is not over paid! 
George Rose is not over paid! If their merits are to be 
rated in proportion to the injurics they have done the coun- 
try, perhaps they are not; but it would otherwise be difficult 
to convince us that the smallest salary that could be fixed 
for them, would not be a robbery of the country. But it in a 
season of prosperity, the ministers could honestly take from 
the country their present salaries, by what right do they 
pretend to be exempt from the general pressure of distress ? 


Is this a country in which the pretensions of a tew are to be 


paramount over the considerations of the general good ? 


Ig this a country where one man shall devour the food of 
hundreds, without sharing the crumbs of his table with 
the victims of his oppression? Is this a country where a 
prince can be permitted to be insensible, while his people 
famish ? Or is this a country where any man must stoop to 
be a slave, to gain support ? 

The citizens of Westminster have done their duty nobly. 
They have told their monarch, and told him truly, that it is 
the intention of his ministers to muke the standing army an 
integral part of the government ; and, instead o1. that secu- 
rity, £ which was to be the great prize of all our warlike 
achievements, every man of us now sits in that house, 
which the ancient law called his castle, at the mere mercy of 
the secretary of state.” They have prayed for the dismissal 
of those ministers, ‘ who have shaken the halter in our fuces, 
and rattled in our ears the keys of the dungeon, as the only 
answer to our repeated and humble supplications for the 
lightening of our burdens, and the restoration of our un- 
alicnable rights; and they beg (not demand of) the Prince 
Regent, to dismiss from his presence the men who have thus 
dared to pass beyond the limits of their delegated powers.’ 
If this example were followed, we should shortly see them 
disappear, and cease to insult us with their insolence. 
Strong in the disunion of the people, they assume the 
pert flippant style of impertinent carelessness; and treat 
the nation with as much hauteur as if they were born our 
masters, Lord Liverpool, poor fellow, does not know what 
a sinecure is. There is no definite idea attached to it! 
The people are railing at what they do not understand. 
Yes, yes, my Lord! they understand it well enough ; and it 
instead of the minister, you play the simpleton, or tyrant, and 
do no real service for your money, we shall shortly put you 
down as a sinecurist; and tell you that an automatou would be 
just as useful, and less mischievous than yourself. 

[lis lordship too undertakes to believe that the rise of the 
funds is to be attributed to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus ; and in this be may be a little ncarer the mark. 
If we could be dragooned into an eternal submission to the 
present system, those who have made fortunes at our ex- 
pense, might be kind enough to lend them to the minister 
to pay his soldiers for exacting the interest of them from the 
poor and industrious, and thus increase their money by the 
toil of others, without the risk of trade, or the necessity of 
talent. 

The livery of London are only remarkable for an apathy 
the most unaccountable that has ever been displayed by so 
numerous and important a body in this or any other coun- 


try. With the power to give the tone of political feeling to 





the empire at large, they never take any steps until preven- 
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tion is useless, and they are too ignorant, or impotent, to seek 
or to proclaim a remedy. Why does not the city proclaim 
that until the voice of the people be attended to, there is 
no obedience due to enactments which are only meant to 
oppress, or to subjugate the people ? The city has pro- 
nounced that the House of Commons is the mere organ of 
the ministerial faction. Will it then tamely sit down under 
an oppressive and insulting despotism of a few peers, and 
the borough-monger association, without an endeavour to 
throw off the yoke, without one struggle for the rights of 
freemen ? 
be hoped; and as they form a budy so numerous, so res- 


From the freemen, however, something may yet 


pectable, and so easily ascertained, we recommend strongly 
a meeting of them to express their sentiments and their wishes 
upon the most momentous crisis of the British empire. 
The representation of the city would shame the borough of 
St. Mawes. Sir W. Curtis, Alderman Atkins, and Sir James 
Shaw, are worthy representatives of the first metropolis in the 
world! What a fund of talent, learning, ingenuity, and inte- 
grity, they possess between them. If the city were represented 
by wards, the three might tolerably well represent Billings- 
gate! To their hands is however intrusted the interests of 
the whole city of London ; for Harvey Combe is wrapt up 
in flannels at home, and prefers the cmpty name of a sena- 
tor, upon crutches, to the advantage which the city might 
derive from the election of a man who might deem it his in- 
terest to discharge his duty. Shbonld a general meeting of 
the freemen take place, they would do well to move a resolu- 
tion requesting this gentleman to withdraw. A more season- 
able opportunity never presented itself; he may now do us 
more good by withdrawing, than he has done hitherto by ser- 
ving us. Let him be told that a crisis is now approaching, 
in which decrepitude can be of no avail to meet the vigorous 


giant of corruption. 








CE a 


Failure of the Mission to China. 


Grief follows grief, and sorrow treads om sorrow ;— 


Who ean devise what will ensue to-morrow ?2— 





We are happy to perceive that our ministers are entailing 
upon themselves, and their measures, the ridicule aud con- 
tempt of the world. We hope this will awaken our own 
countrymen to be earlier and more alert in their attempts to 
shake these apes of policy out of the saddle they have usurped, 
They thought proper some time since to forward a mission 
tou China, which it was imagined would redound lichly to 
the advantage of themselves ; and they packed up the proper 


presents, ander the guidance of a lord, to purchase the triend- 
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ship of a monarch evidently a great deal wiser than them- 
Lord Amherst is certainly a very singular exception 
Most of them can 


selves. 
to the general class of British Nobility. 
bow low enough, and stoop to any thing for their personal ad- 
And we have little doubt, but that Lord A. would 


have stooped low enough at a levee, although he disdained 


vantage. 


to lower his lordly head before a Chinese and Pagan mo- 
narch. The whole mission has therefore failed, becanse the 
lord of the embassy did not think proper to comply with 
the 
but 


crease his revenue, would have been so mad, as to undertake 


ceremonies required by a foreign court: although none 


a fool, or a poor nobleman, who wanted a job to in- 


a journey of some thousand leagues, to pay a visit to a king 


designed to insult. ‘The contrast of 


« 


whoin he purposely 


meanness and pride, in some characters, is astonishing. 
What an unfortunate thing it is for a nation to be obliged 
Well might Gold- 
smith say, that men of sense are polite every where, while 


We dare say Lord Amherst 


to intrust its interests in such keeping. 


fools are only polite at home. 
can bow as politely at Carlton House, can kiss the Prince 
Regent’s hand with as much devotion as any courtier of 

And if his Lordship had 


been despatched to Rome, since we have kindly restored 


China can crawl upon the floor. 


the Pope to his throne, no doubt he would have kissed the 


And 


why not kiss the floor of the Palace of the ismperor of China ? 


Pontifl’s toe with all imaginable ardour and extacy. 


By heaven, it is the more creditable of the three, if the house- 


not bend; 


maids do their duty. But his lordship could 
and the revenue on tea, amounting to more than four mil- 
lions, is endangered, because a lord has been sent ambassa- 
dor to China, instead of a stan. For our own parts, we so 
earnestly wish for the dismissal of the ministers, that we 
cannot call any thing @ calamity that would produce a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished. ‘Therefore we should 
have no objection whatever to the total interdiction of the 
Caina trade ; but that the nation fcan ill afford to spare any 
of its resources ; and an honest minister, under another SyS- 
tem (for under this, be it ever remembered, Mr. Pitt has de- 
clared that wo minister CAN be an honest man), might be 
embarrassed, and meritorious individuals experience much 
inconvenience. Yet if we will send simpletons abroad, they 
will infallibly be taken as specimens of the capacities ot 
those who send them ; and we must put up with the loss 
of profit and reputation at the same time. For the comfort 
however, of our old women, the Americans are wiser ; and 
will supply us with tea, while the goodness of our rulers 


shal! have lett us money to pay for it. 





The Dwarf has not had time to peruse the Tract transmitted. 
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Infamous Treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


If any additional proof were wanting, of the meanness 


and want of magnanimity of the British Administration, it. 


would be amply furnished by the Memorial which has been 
dictated by Napoleon on the subject of his treatment at St. 
Helena. Although we are not among the number of those 
who deem the errors of Bonaparte atoned for by the splen- 
dour of his talents, yct we abhor the petty and malignant 
hostility with which he is now persecuted by men more 
gufity than himsclf, and who are destitute of any virtue to 
relieve the dark page of their history. Our very hearts are 
torn with anguish, when we contemplate, that it is in the 
mame of England Napoleon is persecuted---that the national 
character is identified with the miserable vengeance of a 
Castlereagh, and the turnkey disposition of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. 

How, in the name of soldier-ship or sense, 

Should England prosper, when such things as these 

Presume to lay their hands upon the ark 

Of her magnificient and awful cause ? 

There is something so contemptible to a generous mind, 
in every part of the career of the British ministers, that satire 
is almost ashamed to stain her weapons with their names ; 
but while they disgrace the councils of a nation which has 
been so glorious and important as Britain, their insignificance 
must not shield them from the reprobation which they de- 
serve. We dread the consequences which may cnsue from 
the degradation of the national character abroad, more than 
the operation of distress and misery at home. The fall of 
the ministry, an event we hope at no great distance, will 
enable us to counteract the latter ; but the opinion of other 
nations is not a matter of such easy alteration. The op- 
portunity of performing great and gencrous actions occurs 
but rarely ; but every man may find an occasion to be a vil- 
lain. It seems as if these men were absolutely bent upon 
destroying our reputation, as they have tarnished our glory, 
and exhausted our resources. We would call upon the House 
of Commons, to interpose itself between the ministers and 
their magnanimous captive ; but we recollect it suffers itself 
to be the mere agent of the Court, and follows implicitly the 
will of its leaders, in spite of reason and justice, and in opposi- 
tion to the few patriot voices that still remain © faithtul among 
the faithless.. We therefore appeal to the Nation---which 
owes to its dignity, its honour, and its reputation, an tmme- 
diate and decisive interference. Let us all step forward 
and declare, we will not purchase INFAMY at thousands 
per annum, to torture one man abroad, while tens of thou- 


sands are starving at home to furnish the expense. 





Letter, by order of the Emperor Napoleon, addressed by 
General Count Montholon to Sir Hudson Lowe, British 
Governor of the Island of St. Helena. 


General,---I have received the treaty of the 2d of August, 
1815, concluded between his Britannic Majesty, the Emperor 
of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, 
which accompanied your letter of the 25th of July. 

The Emperor Napoleon protests against the contents of 
that treaty ; he is net the prisoner of England. After hav- 
ing placed his abdication in the hands of the Representa- 
tives of the nation, for the advantage of the Constitution 
adopted by the French People, and in favour of his son, he 
repaired voluntarily and freely to England, with the view 
of living there, as a private individual, under the protection 
of the British laws. The violation ot every law cannot con- 
stitute a right. The person of the Emperor Napoleon is ac- 
tually in the power of England, but he neither has been, nor 
is, in tle power of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, either in fact 
or of right, even according to the laws and customs of Eng- 
land, which never included, in the exchange of prisoners, 
Russians, Prussians, Austrians, Spaniards, or Portuguese, 
though united to these powers by treaties of alliance, and ma- 
king war conjointly with them. 

The Convention of 2d of August, concluded fifteen days 
after the Emperor was in England, cannot have of right any 
effect, It exhibits only a spectacle of the coali tion of the 
four greatest powers of Europe for the oppression of a single 
man! a coalition which the opinion of every nation and all 
the principles of sound morality equally disavow.* 

The Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prus- 
sia, having neither in fact or in right, any claim over the 
person of the Empcror Napoleon, could decide nothing res- 
pecting him. 

Had the Emperor Napolcon been in the power of the Em- 
peror of Austria, that prince would have recollected the rela- 
tions which religion and nature have formed between a father 
andl a son---relations which are never violated with impunity. 

He would have recollected, that Napoleon had rour times 
restored to him his throne :---viz. at Leoben, in 1797---at 
Luneville, in 1S04---when his armies were under the walls of 
Vienna---at Presburgh, in LS8O06---and at Vienna, in 1809, 
when his armies had possession of the c capital, and three fourths 
of the monarchy : that prince would have recollected the pro- 
testations he made to Napoleon, at the bivouac in Moravia, in 
1806, and at the interview in Dresden, in 1812 

Had the person of the Emperor Napoleon been in the power 
of the Emperor Alexander, he would have recollected the ties 
of friendship contracted at Tilsit, at Erfurth, and during twelve 
years of daily correspondence. 





* .This remark, as true as it must be painful to every ge- 
nerous mind, is a dreadful satire upon the poms triumph of 
the principles of legitimacy and social orde After a war of 
twenty-five years, in which France has ee oppose ‘d by every 
European nation, and defeated them, she is at Jasi over- 
thrown by the band of providence. Her leader abandons his 
throne, and seeks an asylum for himself beyond the limits 
of his former empire; and he is so terrible, even in deteat 
and mistortune, that the united force of those countries who 
had opposed him in his greatness, is deemed insufficient to 
guard against him in his exile. He is seized as a prisoner, 
transported 2000 leagues, and guarded with more vigilance 
than a felon, at an expense of two hundred thousand pounds 
per annum ! 
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He would have recollected the condact of the Emperor 
Napoleon the day after the battle of Austerlitz, when, though 
he could have made him, with the wreck of his army, 

risoners, he contented himself with taking his parole, and al- 
Seed him to operate his retreat. He would have recollected 
the dangers to which the Emperor Napoleon personally ex- 
posed himself, in order to extinguish the fire at Moscow, and 
o preserve that capital for him---assuredly that prince would 
never have violated the duties of friendship and gratitude to- 
wards a friend in misiortune. 

Had the person of the Emperor Napoleon been in the 
power of the King of Prussia, that sovereign could not have | 
forgotten that it depended on the [imperor, after the battle 
of Friedland, to place another prince on the throne of Ber- 
lin. He would not have forgotten, in the presence of a dis- 
armed enemy, the protestations of attachment and the sen- 
timents of gratitude which he testified to him in 1512, at the 
interview in Dresden. 

{t accordingly appears from Article 2 and 5 of the treaty 
of the 2d of August, that these princes, being incapable of 
exercising any influence over the disposal of the Emperor, 
who was not in their power, accede to what may be done 
thercon by his Britannic Majesty, who takes upon himself 
the charge of fulfilling every obligation. ‘These princes 
have reproached the Kmperor Napoleon with having preferred 
the protection of the English laws to theirs. The false ideas 
which the Iriperor Napoleon had formed of the liberality 
of the laws of Kngiand, and of the influence of the opinion of 
a great, generous, and free people over their Government, 
decided him to prefer the protection of these laws to that of 
a father-in-law and an old friend.* 

The Emperor Napoleon had it in his power to secure by a 
diplomatic treaty, whatever was personal to himself, by put- 
ting himself cither at the head of the army of the Loire, or at 
the head of the army of the Gironde, commanded by General 
Claussel; but wishing, henceforth, for nothing but  retire- 
ment, and the protection of the laws of a free state, either 
English or American ; all stipulations appeared to him un- 
necessary. He conceived that the English people were more 
bound by a conduct, which was, on bis part, frank, noble, 
and full of confidence, than they would have been by the 
most solemn treaties. He has been deceived ; but this error 
will for ever cause true Britons to blush, and will, in the pre- 
sent, as well as the future generations, be a proot of the bad 
faith of the English administration. 

Austrian and Prussian Commissioners are arrived at St. 
Helena. If the object of their mission be the fulfilment of 
a part of the dutics which the Emperor of Austria and Rus- 
sia have contracted by the treaty of the 2d of August, and 
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to take care that the English agents, in a small colony, in the 
midst of the ocean, do not fail in the respect due to a_ prince 
connected with these sovereigns by the bonds of relationship 
and so many other ties, proofs ot the character which belong 
to these two monarchs will be recognized in this proceeding ; 
but you, Sir, have declared that these Commissioners have 
neither the right nor the power of giving any opinion on what 
may be passing on this rock ! 

The English Ministers have caused the Emperor Napoleon 
to be transported to St. Helena, at the distance of 2000 
leagues from Europe! This reck, situated within the tropics, 
and 500 Icagues from any continent, is subject to the devour- 
ing heats of these latitudes. It is covered with clouds and fogs 
during three-fourths of the year, and is at once the most arid 
and the most humid country in the world. Such a climate is 
most inimical to the health of the Emperor, and hatred must 
have dictated the choice of this residence, as well as the in- 
structions given by the English Ministry to the ofliccrs com- 
manding in the island. 

They have even been ordered to call the Emperor Napoleoa 
General, as if it were wished to oblige him to consider himself 
as never having reigned in France. 

The reason which determined him not to assume an in- 
cognito name, as he might have been resolved to do on leaving 
France, were these: First Magistrate for life of the Republic, 
under the title of First Consul, he concluded the Prelimimaries 
of London and the Treaty of Amiens with the King of Great 
Britain: and received as ambassadors Lord Cornwallis, Mr. 
Merry, and Lord Whitworth, who reside in that quality at 
his Court. 

He accredited to the King of England, Count Otto and 
General Andreossi, who resided as ambassadors at the Court 
of Windsor. When, after an exchange of letters between 
the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the two Monarchies, 
Lord Lauderdale came to Paris invested with full powers 
from the King of Kngland: he treated with the Plenipoten- 
tiaries possessing full powers from the Emperor Napolcon, 
and remained for several months at the Court of the 'Thuile- 
ries: when Lord Castlereagh afterwards signed, at Chatillan, 
the ultimatum, which the Allies presented to the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Emperor Napoleon. He recognized by 
that the fourth dynasty. This ultimatum was more advan- 
tageous than the treaty of Paris ; but in exacting that France 
should renounce Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine, 
it exacted what was contrary to the propositions of Frankfort, 
and the proclamations of the Allied Powers—what was con- 
trary to the oath by which, at his coronation, the Minperoe 
swore to maintain the integrity of the Empire. The Em- 
peror, besides, thought that these natural limits were neces= 





* The friendship of monarchs is not much to be relied 
upon; and more particularly the fricndships that are formed 
upon the basis of fear or interest. Bonaparte might not 
have fared any better in tle haiuds of his kind father-in-law, 
or his good friends of Prussia and Russia. He had humbled 
them all to the dust; and it is the nature of mankind in 
general to hate their superiors; aud more particularly when 
they have been obliged by them. “ 

) Bonaparte also made a sad error in trusting to the protec- 
tion of the English laws. He should have remembered what 
‘ strange set of commentators we have The argument 


th. 


‘ zot. 
that follows, about putting himself at the head of the army 





tor another, without binding it. 





ee ee ee a ete ee -——-st—“‘éa‘“it CC; 


of the Loire, or the Gironde, and securing his 
by a treaty, is very fallacious. 


personal safety 


The fate of Ney is an evidence that no reliance can be 
placed upon the faith of treaties, when ene power can treat 
Perhaps, had Bonap: rte 


r¢ | 


been taken at the head of an ariny, he would have sh: 


the fate of Labedoyere and Ney, by some species of ofEcial 
chicanery. 
than to tear him away from all his connexions. 
haps a certain great personage, judging from personal kuow- 
ledge, might deem it a great hinduess to separate hin from 
his wife, 


By the by, it might have been more mercitul 
Rut pdir- 











sary, both fur the sceurity of France, aud to preserve the 
equilibriuta of Europe; he thought that the French nation, 
in the situation in which it was, ought rather to run the 
hazard of all the chances of war, than to depart trom that 
policy: France had obtained this integrity, and would have 


‘preserved it with honour, if treason had not arrayed itseif in 


aid of the Allies. 

The treaty of the 2d of August, and the Act of the 
British Parliament, called the Emperor Napoleon—Bona- 
parte, and gave him only the title of General. ‘The title of 
(ieneral Bonaparte is doubtless eminently glorious ; the 
Emperor bore it at Lodi, at Castiglione, at Rivoli, at Arcole, 
at Leoben, at the Pyramids, at Aboukir; but for seventeen 
years he has borne that of First Consul and Emperor, which 
proves that he has been both First Magistrate of the Repub- 
lic, and Sovereign of the Fourth Dynasty. Those who think 
that nations are flocks which beleng of divine right to cer- 
tain families, de not belong to the age, nor do they partici- 
pate in the spirit of the English Legislature, which has 
several times changed the order of its Dynasty, because 
great changes had taken place in the public opinion, in 
which the reigning Princes not participating, they became 
enemies to the welfare of the great majority of the nation ; 
for Kings are only hereditary Magistrates, who exist for the 


welfare “of nations, and not nations for the satisfaction of J. 


Kings.* 


it is in the same hateful spirit that orders have been. 


given that the Emperor Napoleon should noi. be allowed to 
write or receive any letters, unless they are opened and 
read by the English Ministers and the Officers at St. Helena. 
They have interdicted him from the possibility of receiving 
intelligence from his wife, his mother, his son, or his weg 
thers ; and when in order to avoid the inconvenience of 
having his letters read by subaltern officers, he wished to 
send his letters sealed to the Prince Regent, he was told 
that the order could not be departed from, and that the 
letters must pass open, such being the instructions of the 
Ministry. This conduct needs no observation ; it gives rise, 
however, to strange ideas as to the spirit of the Administra- 
tion w hic th could dictate what would be disavowed even at Al- 
giers, Letters have arrived at St. Helena for the officers in 
the suite of the Emperor; they were broke open and trans- 
mitted to you, but you have not communicated them, be- 

rause they did not come through the channel of the I nglish 
Ministry. Thus they had to go back 4000 leagues ; and these 
officers had the grief of knowing that there was intelligence on 
the rock, from their wives, their mothers, their children, and 
that they could not know the nature of it for six months--- 
the heart must solace itself ! 

They could not obtain either the Morning Chronicle, 





* Tt is astonishing how clear are the eyes of adversity : if 
Napoleon had never been exiled, it is more than probable, he 
would never have felt the importance of this serious truth. 
Would it not be advisable to have two kings instead of one, 
who might reign and be banished alternately for twelve 
months, like the sons of CEdipus. The exile might pick up a 
good deal of useful knowledge in the course of a year, which 
he must have a very bad memory indeed, if he forgot in the 
short period of his reign. For this extra-loyal idea, perhaps 
we may receive the thanks of the Court; but we must 
hey to be understood, that though we are so loyal as to re- 
commpend fo kbigs, We think one sadary cnough, 
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the Morning Post, or any French Journals. Now and then 
a few stray numbers of the Times reached Longwood. In 
consequence of a request made on board the Northumber- 
land, some books were sent, but all those relative to the 
affairs of late years have been carefully kept back. He 
wished to correspond with a bookseller in London, in order 
to have direct the books which he wanted, and those rela- 
tive to the events of the day---this was prevented. An 
English author having made a tour in France, and having 
published an account of it in London, he took the trouble tu 
transmit it you, in order that it might be presented to the 
Emperor; you thought proper not to transmit it, because it 
was not. scent to you by the express desire of your Govern- 
ment. [t is said also, that other books, sent by their authors, 
have not been transmitted, because some of them were in- 
scribed to the Emperor Napoleon, and others to Napoleon 
the Great. The English Ministry is not authorized to orde: 
auy of these vexations; the law, although unique, by which 
the British Parliament "regards the Emperor Napoleon as a 
prisoner of war, has never prohibited stoning of war from 
subscribing to journals, or receiving printed books---such a 
prohibition only takes place in the dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion. 

The Fsland of St. Helena is ten leagues in circumference : 
it is inaccessible everywhere: brigs surround the coast ; 

osts are stationed on the coast within sight of each other 
which render impracticable any commuuication with the 
sea. There is only one small town (James Town) where 
there is an anchorage, and where vessels touch. To prevent 
an individual from quitting the island, it is sufficient to guard 
the shore by land and sea. ‘To lay an interdict on the in- 
terior of the island can therefore have no other object than 
to deprive him of a promenade of from cight to ten miles, 
which it would be possible to make on horseback, and the 
privation of which will shorten the life of the Emperor. The 
Emperor has been established at Longwood, exposed to 
every wind, and where the land is sterile and uninhabitable, 
without water, and not susceptible of any cultivation. There 
is acircuit marked out of about 1200 toises ; at about 1] or 
1200 distance a camp is established ona hill, and another 
camp in an opposite position, at the same distance; in short, 
in the midst of the heat of the tropic, there is neihing to 
be seen but camps. Admiral Malcolin baving learnt the uti- 
lity which the Emperor would derive from a tent in that si- 
tuation, caused one to be set up by his sailors, at twenty 
paces distance in front of the house ; it was the only place 
in which a shade could be found. ‘Phe Emperor had 
much reason to be satisfied with the spirit that animated the 
officers and soldiers of the brave 53:1 regiment, as he had 
been with the crew of the Northumberland. 

The house at Longwood was built toserve as a barn for 
the Company's farm ; the Deputy Governor of the Island 
had since built some ch: umbers ; it served him for a coun- 
try-house, but it was not in a proper habitable state ; work- 
men have been employed at it for a year, and the mperor 
has been continually subjected to the inconvenience and in- 
salubrity of inhabiting a house in the progress of building. 
The chamber in which he sleeps is too smail to contain a 
bed of ordinary dimensions ; but every alteration at Long- 
wood prolong rs the inconvenience of having workmen there. 
There are, however, in this miserable territory, beautiful situ- 
ations, presenting fine trees, gardens, and good houses. 
There is besides, Plantation House: but the positive in- 
structions of Government forbid you from giving gs up this 
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house, although much expense would thereby have been saved 
Government—an expense incurred in fitting up at 


fo your : req { 
Longwood a hut, covered with paper, which is already unser- 
viceable. 


You have interdicted all correspondence between us and the 
inhabitants of the island—you have in fact placed the house 
of Longwood au secret—you have even prevented any com-~ 
munication with the officers of the garrison ;—it seems, 
therefore, to be your study to deprive us of the little resource 
which this miserable territory aflogis, and we are just as we 
should be on the insulated and uninhabited rock of Ascension. 
During the four months that you have been at St. Helena, 
you have, Sir, rendered the situation of the Emperor much 
worse. Count Bertrand has observed to you, that you violate 
even the laws of your Legislature, and that you trample under 
foot the rights of General Officers, prisoners of war. You 
have replied, that you act according to the letter of your in- 
structions, and that your conduct to us is not worse than is 
dictated by them. 1 have the honour to be, 


Your very humble and very obedient servant, 


(Signed) Tur Generar Count pE Montuo.on. 


After I had signed this letter, I received yours of the 17th 
August, in which you subjoin the account of an annual 
sum of 20,0001. sterling, which you consider indispensable 
for the support of the expenses of the establishment at 
Longwood, after having made all the reductions which you 
thought possible. Wedo not think we have any thing to 
do with the discussion of this point ; the table of the Bmperor 
is scarcely provided with strict necessaries, and all the 
provisions are of the worst quality. You ask of the Emperor, 
a fund of 12,0001. sterling, as your Government will only 
allow 80001. for all the expenses. I have already had the 
honour of informing you, that the Emperor had no funds ; 
that for a year past, he had neither written, nor received any 
letter ; and that be is altogether ignoraut of what has passed, 
or is passing, in Europe. ‘Transported, by force, to this rock, 
without being able to writc, or to receive any answer, the 
Emperor is now entirely at the mercy of English agents. 
The Emperor has desired, and is still desirous, to provide 
himself for all his expenses, of whatever nature ; and he will 
do it as soon as you render it possible, by taking off the in- 
terdiction laid upon the merchants of the istand, with regard 
to his correspondence, and dirceting that it should not be 
submitted to any inquisition on your part, or by any of your 
agents. ‘Thenceforth the wants of the KMmperor should be 
known in Europe, and those persons who interested them- 
selves in his behalf, might send him the funds necessary to 
provide for them. 

The letter of Lord Bathurst, which you have communi- 
cated to me, gives birth to strange ideas. Are your Minis- 
ters then ignorant that the spectacle of a great man in cap- 
tivity and adversity is a most sublime spectacle? Are they 
ignorant that Napoleon at St. Iielena, in the midst of perse- 
cutions of every description, to which he opposes nothing 
but serenity, is greater, more sacred, and more venerable, 
than when seated upon the first throne in the world, where 
for so long a time he was the arbiter of Kings?) ‘Those who 
in such a situation are wanting to Napoleon, are blind to 
their own charader, and that of the nation which they 
represent, 


MonTHOLON, 





THEATRICALS. 


Cymbeline.---Mr. Booth has ventured ont of his leading 


strings, and played Posthumus without a leader. We con- 


gratulate him more upon his courage, than his success, a! 
[though we admit that he performed with wonderful inge- 
nuity, and anticipated every thing but the genius of his 
master. Mr. Booth is the first shadow in the glass of Ban- 
quo; he is the first copy of the great original; the first pu- 
pil in the new school of acting of which Mr. Kean is the 
But he copies only the manner of Kean; he has 


The rough outline ct 


founder. 
imbibed no spark of his genius. 
Kean’s performances, Booth delineates with a violent, rather 
than a vigorous hand. There is no ease or delicacy about 
Mr. Booth; he wants the genuine impulse of the art, and 
only gives a stiffened outline of his object. Having formed 
himself, however, upon a correct model of nature, he comes 
nearer to her portraits, than the many daubers after Kem- 
IIe 
is young enough to improve, and plenty of faults to try his 
hand on. We shall not yet definitcly pronounce his seu- 
tence ; for the character of Posthumus is not the best suited 


Those who expected him to rival 


ble, who crowd the boards of our provincial theatres, 


io his peculiar powers. 
Kean, arc however already satisfied that the prospect of the 


competition is very distant. 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


From the Black Dwarf, in London, to the Yellow Bonz 
at Japan, 


_—— Se 
CASHMAN AND CASTLEREAGH. 


Last week it was my misfortune to witness the execution 


of a criminal named Cashman. Thou knowest that the 
greatness of this country has chiefly consisted in her naval 
force: and this man was one of her sailors; and all ac- 
counts of him agree in stating that he fought her battles with 
bravery and zeal. There is a spirit peculiar to British sen- 
men, Which, while it prompts them to be foremost in heroic 
daring in the hour of battle, also leads them to be foremost in 


every scene of bustle in which they may be placed. They are 


always the first to ¢urn out, as they call it, whether to Hohe, 
to drink, to dance, or to fiek up a row. Thy knowledge of 
the Iinglish tongue, may not enable thee to comprehend the 
latter idiom. IWnow, then, a row means those ebuilitions of 


individual feeling, which oceasion a momentary cenfusion : 
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a circumstance rare enough in despotic governments, but 
very common in those states, where the people, as a part 
of the government, happen to disagree with themselves, or 
any portion of their rulers. I do not mean to praise these 
disturbances ; but they are essential to a free state. No 
one loves to walk in a tempest; but at the same time, it 
purifies the atmosphere, and scatters the contagion that 
would otherwise introduce a general pestilence, and hazard 
general destruction. Well, this Cashman, who had been all 


his life at sea, at the termination of the war found himself; 


on shore, without the means of living; his profession was at 
an end; sailors were wanted no longer; but the govern- 
ment left him at liberty to beg or to starve. There was a 
further cruelty attached to his case. He was entitled to a 
considerable sum of money from the state for his past ser- 
vices ; but he was unable to produce the documents neces- 


sary to satisfy the clerks of the offices where he applicd, who! 
wene too lazy to reach their books to satisfy themselves. | 


Hear how he was rewarded for a life of hazard and laborious 
toil. << Previous to the execution of this unfortunate man, he 
got a friend to write out a list of the different ships on 
board of which he had served, together with his claims 
upon merchants, and upon the government; in which it is 
‘asserted, that four years’ pay, at the rate of one pound per 
month, was due to him from the owner of a transport, in 
which he served ; that seven months’ pay, at the rate of three 
pounds ten shillings per month, was duc to him from a 
ship in which he afterwards served; from another ship, five 
months’ pay, at five pounds ten shillings per month ; that he 
afterwards served on board the Sea-horse and Maidstone 
frigates ; that he was entitled to prize-money from the Sea- 
horse, but lost all his papers in a schooner, in which he was 
taken in an action off the coast of America, and carried in- 
to Philadelphia ; on which occasion he was wounded, and 
under the surgeon’s hands for a long time. He afterwards 
states that he was wounded in three places in the head, in 
one of the prizes of the Maidstone. My father, continued 
he, was killed in the Diana frigate, and left my mother with 
six of us. We had a little boat that we used to go fishing 
in, to get a living. His mother and three of her children 
were afterwards obliged to go and beg their bread. He al- 
lowed her a pound a month, which she did not receive for 
four years. He served on board a transport, which, while 
he was on leave of absence, went to sea without him, and 
he lost all the wages due to him there. When he was paid 
off from the Maidstone frigate, he says he wrote toe the 
Lords of the Admiralty for assistance ; they told him he 
niust appear himself before them: he did so, and was sent 
:o the Transport Board; there they told him they would 
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[write to the surgeons ; and when he went to the surgeons, 
they teld him to go about his business.” Such is the man- 
ner in which this country, my friend, rewards the toil of its 
‘best defenders. These circumstances led him into a mob ; 


his natural dispesitton prompting, and hunger urging him to 
be active, he was selected as a ringleader, from some hun- 
dreds, convicted of a breach of the laws, and executed 
alone! I cannot help contrasting the fate of this man with 
that of a ministcr of the country. Lord Castlereagh is an 
Irishman by birth, as Cashman was; and when the sailor 
was fighting the battles of his country, the minister was in- 
triguing away its interests, and bartering the prosperity of its 
inhabitants, for blue ribands, stars, and personal advan- 
tages. Since that epoch he has become minister of Britain, 
and in that capacity, has been detected not merely violating 
the laws, but breaking through the barriers of the constitu- 
tion; and yet he remains unpunished. He has been the 
constant patron of all those abuses and negligences which 
have dilapidated the resources, and undermined the pros- 
perity of the nation; and yet he has been called to no ac- 
count. Cashman, with a thousand excuses, broke one law, 
and he has suffered death. Lord Castlereagh has violated 
a hundred, and he remains a minister. Cashman, starving 
and friendless, joined a drunken mob, who talked about de- 
stroying the constitution, and he has paid the dreadful for- 
feit of his life. The minister and his colleagues, whose 
conduct called that mob together, have since carried into 
execution the measure said to be in the contemplation of 
the mob—they have annihilated the law of the land, and yet 
they remain ministers. Such, my friend, is Britain. Is it 
not better to live under the despotism of Japan, where the 
rich and the poor feel equally the rod: where the poor are 
not driven to crimcs, and then punished for committing 
them? ‘This is too often the case here. Laws enacted at a 
period when only the vicious need outrage them, have been 
relentlessly or ignorantly applied to times when they be- 
come a mere engine of oppression, and punish misery for 
guilt. ‘This sailor has, doubtless, suffered legally ; but with 
the immense multitude that witnessed his execution, J think 
more moral justice would have been displayed in his pardon. 
On all such occasions philosophy is staggered—but if unbiassed 
rectitude were to decide, perhaps it would pronounce it nobler 
to die like the criminal, than to live like the minister. 
Your well wisher, 


The Black Dwarf. 
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